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Preface 


In the summer of 1980 the Essex Institute 
held formal dedication ceremonies for its newly 
refurbished portrait gallery. This event marked 
the completion of the first major renovation of 
the gallery since its original installation in 1907. 
To celebrate the occasion, Andrew Oliver, 
distinguished editor, historian, and Essex 
Institute trustee and former president, was 
invited to lecture on one of his favorite subjects, 
American portraiture. The results of his 
knowledge and research we now have before us 
in written form as the fifth publication in our 
Museum Booklet Series. Mr. Oliver’s lecture 
has been perceptively expanded by Bryant F. 
Tolles, Jr., director and librarian of the 
Institute, and to both the authors we are most 
grateful. 

Portraits of “the Founders” were among the 
earliest acquisitions of most historical societies, 
and the Essex Historical Society, organized in 
1821 and the predecessor of the Essex Institute, 
was no exception. The Salem Gazette of 1 March 
1822 announced that the historical society had 
“lately received donations of portraits” — surely 
these were the first works of art acquired by the 
infant organization. Included were the 
Honorable Thomas Cushing (fig. 42) and the 
Reverend Andrew Le Mercier, both fine 
examples of early colonial portraiture. The 
portraits were described in the Gazette only in 
terms of the biography and achievements of the 
subjects — a quite natural and immediate 
response to the tangible images of past 
generations. 

Biography has long been an essential tool of 
_ the historian and antiquarian, and therefore it 
is not surprising that such an institution as ours 
should have an outstanding collection of 

portraiture. Not only are many well-known 
_ artists and personages represented in our 
holdings, but the range of medium is 


remarkable. In addition to oil portraits, which 
are the chief subject of this booklet, there are 
also effigies in pastel, watercolor, a variety of 
printed and photographic media, miniature, 
silhouette, and sculpture — both bas-relief and 
in the round — of marble, plaster, wood, metal, 
clay, and wax. Although early portraiture was 
confined mainly to wealthy and influential 
subjects, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, photography made it possible for 
almost any person to have his or her image 
recorded for posterity. This human proclivity is 
richly documented by the Essex Institute’s 
portrait collection. 

In the production of this booklet we are 
indebted to the authors for their fine text and 
illustration selections; Katherine W. Richardson 
for her copyediting; Mark Sexton for the 
photographs; and MB Flanders of Hiestand 
Design Associates for the layout and design of 
the booklet. A portion of the paper in this 
publication was donated by Linweave, Inc., 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. A special word of 
appreciation is due the National Endowment for 
the Arts, which has not only provided one half 
the funding for this booklet, but in the past also 
contributed to the renovation of the portrait 
gallery, and for the conservation of many of the 
portraits illustrated here. We are grateful to that 
agency for its assistance in bringing our 
collection to greater public recognition. The 
generosity of the Endowment has been matched 
by private donations for the publication of this 
booklet. 


Anne Farnam 
Curator 











Entering a portrait gallery is, for the 
thoughtful observer, like opening the pages of a 
history book. On visiting the Essex Institute 
and viewing the paintings hung in its portrait 
gallery and in other areas of the complex, that 
book becomes the history, from earliest colonial 
times, of the town of Salem, Essex County, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the 
American republic. If we look long at some of 
these portraits, we can almost hear the voice of 
that aged monk in Spain as he whispered to Sir 
David Wilkie, standing beneath a portrait from 
the brush of Velasquez, “That picture is a 
reality, while all the generations that have gazed 
on it are but shadows.” It is a privilege, for us 
as shadows, to gaze on and to recognize the 
reality which lies within these portraits, to let 
them be for us, as it were, windows opening on 
the past. 

The portraits in the Institute’s collection, of 
which there are more than 500, lead us back 
into the history of Salem and its place in the 
Commonwealth community. In the portrait 
gallery we have the opportunity to see some of 
the Institute’s treasures under ideal 
circumstances. Here can be viewed the works of 
almost all the artists worthy of the name (and 
some who were not) who practiced their 
profession in New England in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Their 
names alone read like the table of contents in a 
definitive work on early American portraiture. 
Present are portraits painted by Smibert, 
Greenwood, Badger, Blyth, Blackburn, Copley, 
Stuart, Trumbull, Inman, Osgood, Healy, and 
Frothingham, to name some. Here are the 
likenesses of some of those who led and fathered 
the life and development of Salem and the 
Commonwealth — colonial governors, military 
heroes, judges, politicians (or as we might say, 
“statesmen”) as well as artists and authors. Here 
also can be seen successful merchants, their 
wives and children, the reverend clergy of 


varying persuasions, and gentlemen of standing 
in other fields. 

The English essayist and historian Thomas 
Carlyle said over 150 years ago, “A good 
portrait, or even an indifferent one if none 
better can be found, is as a lighted candle with 
which to read biography.” The Institute’s 
portrait collection furnishes us with high candle 
power with which to read biography and 
history. While it is clearly impossible to mention 
in a brief catalogue every portrait in the 
collection, a few have been selected to 
demonstrate its richness and breadth, and to 
show that portraits must be treated as historical 
documents which on thoughtful consideration 
will reveal not only the character of the sitters, 
but something of the history of their times. 

Before the invention in 1839 of Louis J.M. 
Daguerre’s little black box (the forerunner of the 
camera) which provided, as if by magic, the 
speaking likenesses we now call daguerreotypes, 
the only way to preserve the likenesses of our 
forebears was through the medium of sculpture, 
sketches, painted portraits, or engravings 
derived from them. We need to be reminded 
that it was an important event in the eighteenth 
century to have one’s portrait painted by a 
popular artist, an enterprise not entered into 
lightly. It cost a lot of money — one, two, and 
even three hundred dollars — and for those done 
by the elusive Joseph Blackburn in the 1750s, 
ten guineas extra for lace— and most of 
Blackburn’s ladies, as can be seen in the case of 
Mrs. Timothy Fitch (fig. 1) wanted to be 
painted with lace (see also fig. 2, the companion 
portrait of her husband). 


J. Eunice Brown (Mrs. Timothy) Fitch (1731-1799) by Joseph 
Blackburn (1700?-1781). Oil on canvas, after 1760. 48% x 39% in. 
(1, 962). 








By and large portraits were not painted 
except for a compelling reason. A common 
motivating factor was the artist’s desire to have 
a model of a prominent or popular figure from 
which copies or engravings could be made and 
sold in quantity. So it was that Gilbert Stuart 
painted and retained until his death the so- 
called Athenaeum portraits of George and 
Martha Washington, not as finished works of 
art, for they were only unfinished sketches, but 
as samples or models which Stuart himself 

could retain and duplicate over and over again 
for one hundred dollars each, or could allow to 
be used as the bases for engravings. It was 
partly on the proceeds of the duplication of 
these Washington portraits that the aging Stuart 
lived. 

Pride of family or some particularly 
important family or public event were other 
good reasons for a portrait. Two of John 
Smibert’s portraits are good case examples. On 
17 June 1745 occurred the capture and reduction 
of the fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton 
Island by Colonel William Pepperrell, later Sir 
William Pepperrell, in command of the colonial 
forces under Governor Shirley — a great and 
glorious victory over the French. Immediately 
Shirley and Pepperrell became heroes and had 
to be immortalized in portraits. Smibert painted 
Shirley in July and Pepperrell in August 1746. 


2. Timothy Fitch (1725-1790) by Joseph Blackburn (1700?-1781). 
Oil on canvas, after 1760. 48 ¥ x 39% in. (1,961). 





Then early in 1747, Peter Pelham of Boston, 
who was America’s first (and then, only) 
mezzotint engraver, advertised for sale his 
engravings of both Shirley and Pepperrell, 
taken from Smibert’s portraits. Here was the 
commercial venture! Smibert had received 
thirty-two guineas for each portrait, but the 
engravings sold for one pound each and the 
average run was about 300 copies. Obviously 
the money was to be made in the sale of 
engravings in quantity, and there are records of 
other similar arrangements between Smibert 
and Pelham. Today Pelham’s engravings are 
scarce and expensive. The portrait of Governor 
Shirley is lost, but Pepperrell’s portrait (fig. 3) 
survives in its monumental state, over nine feet 
tall in its frame. It is the Institute’s most 
important large, full-length portrait. In the 
background can be seen the smoke of battle, 
indeed fitting for a likeness of the hero of that 
battle. During the eighteenth century, the 
portrait hung in the Pepperrell mansion at 
Kittery, Maine, but in 1821 it was given to 
George Atkinson Ward, a good and generous 
friend of the Essex Historical Society 
(forerunner of the Institute), and was by him 
transported on top of a stagecoach from Kittery 
to Salem, where he presented it to the Society. 
It is a model of an eighteenth-century American 
portrait of a prominent and successful 
gentleman. 


3. Sir William Pepperrell (1696-1759) by John Smibert 
(1688-1751). Oil on canvas, c. 1746. 96 x 56 in. (106, 806). 




















Examine for a moment the “Table of 
Contents” of our imaginary history book and 
sample what this portrait collection can reveal. 
Under “Presidents” appear the names of George 
Washington, John Quincy Adams, William 
Henry Harrison, and Zachary Taylor. 
Washington is represented in the Institute’s 
holdings by a marble bust (fig. 4) made by the 
sculptor William Wetmore Story, whose portrait 
(fig. 51) is also in the collection. The sculpture 
is taken after the original bust by the great 
French sculptor Jean Antoine Houdon. Houdon 
was brought to this country from Paris in 1785 
by Jefferson and Franklin for the purpose of 
making a sculptured likeness of Washington. 
Jefferson and Franklin invested so much money 
in the venture that they insured Houdon’s life 
for 20,000 livres in case he should die “between 
his departure from Paris and his return to it.” 
Happily he did not. Houdon’s likenesses of 
Washington, particularly the great statue 
standing in the rotunda of Virginia’s capitol at 
Richmond, are familiar to most of us. It has 
often been said that in the case of many of the 
great figures of the eighteenth century, it was 
Houdon who created the familiar visual image. 


| John Quincy Adams, who as a young man had 


known Washington, said of Houdon’s bust of 
Washington that it was “incomparably the best 
likeness ever taken of him.” Lafayette, that 
noble and devoted admirer of Washington, on 
seeing it years later when he returned for the 
last time to this country, exclaimed, “That is the 
man himself. I can almost realize he is going to 
move.” The Institute’s version of Houdon’s bust, 
made by Story, is close to the original, and in it 
One is fortunate to be able to see Washington as 
Houdon, Adams, and Lafayette saw him. 





#. George Washington (1732-1799) by William Wetmore Story 
(1819-1895) after original by Jean Antoine Houdon (1741-1828). White 
marble statuary bust. 24% in. (126,824). 
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The portrait of John Quincy Adams (fig. 5), 
on the other hand, was not so happily received. 
It was painted by Salem’s artist Charles Osgood 
in 1828, after the original life portrait by 
Chester Harding in the Redwood Library in 
Newport. It shows Adams as he appeared 
halfway through his one term as president. 
Though he himself called it a “strong likeness,” 
his son Charles Francis Adams always spoke of 
it as “the resemblance of my father which I 
abominate.” You can’t please everybody! 





It is not absolutely certain when the 
Institute’s portrait of William Henry Harrison 
(fig. 6) by Abel Nichols was painted, although 
everyone hopes it was after he became 
president. Institute records, however, suggest 
that Nichols did the painting by special 
appointment in North Bend, Ohio, during the 
presidential campaign of 1840. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that there were any portraits of 
Harrison as president; he caught cold at his 
own inauguration and took to his bed, from 
which he never arose until he answered a 
higher call, dying after one month in office; 
therefore, portraits of Harrison should be 
considered as portraits of General Harrison 
rather than of President Harrison. 


5. John Quincy Adams (1767-1848) by Charles Osgood 
(1809-1890) after original by Chester Harding (1792 — 1866). Oil on 
wood panel, 1828. 29 x 25 in. (106, 820). 


6. William Henry Harrison (1773-1841) by Abel Nichols 
(1815-1860). Oil on canvas, c. 1840. 36 x 30 in. (1, 441). 
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Of Francis Alexander’s unfinished portrait of 
Zachary Taylor (fig. 7), soldier and twelfth 
American president, we know a good deal more 
than we do about the Nichols’ likeness of 
Harrison. An oil sketch of much distinction, it 
was painted in 1848 while Taylor, on a 
campaign tour before his election, was visiting 
Stephen C. Phillips at his Chestnut Street home 
in Salem. This little-known view of “Old Rough 
and Ready,” as he was fondly called, reveals the 
forceful qualities that enabled him to 
successfully challenge Daniel Webster for the 
Whig party nomination. 

A description of a portrait collection would 
not, of course, be complete without a few 
statistics; consider the following three. Hanging 
in the Institute are portraits of Salem worthies 
after whom eleven of Salem’s streets are named 
— Forrester, Dodge, Andrews, Pickman, 
Upham, Derby, Lynde, Pickering, Oliver, 
Hawthorne, and Lemon. The artist who has the 
largest number of portraits represented in the 
collection is Salem’s own Charles Osgood, of 
whose works the Institute has in excess of 
ninety. The greatest benefactor in terms of gifts 
of portraits was George Rea Curwen, who in 
his will bequeathed to the Institute no less than 
twenty-two portraits of persons whose lives 
embraced the almost three centuries from 1610 
to the time of Curwen’s death in 1900, and all 
of whom were his ancestors! 





7. Zachary Taylor (1784-1850) by Francis Alexander (1800-1880). 
Oil sketch on canvas, 1848. 30 x 25 in. (1,752). 


8. Elias Haskett Derby (1739-1799) by an unidentified painter 
Miniature watercolor on ivory, c. 1780. Oval, 2% x 2% in. (framed) 
(124, 253). 





There will be found in the Institute many 
fine miniature portraits, including a likeness by 
an unknown artist of that successful and 
distinguished merchant Elias Haskett Derby 
(fig. 8), whose name is a byword in Salem. It 
was he who sent his ship Grand Turk as the first 
Salem vessel to call at Canton, China, in 1785, 
and it was he also whose ship Astrea brought to 
Salem a few years later the first tea to come in 
an American bottom. 
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Under the category “Merchants and Sea 
Captains,” there are numerous interesting and 
appealing portraits, three of which stand out for 
both historical and aesthetic reasons. John 
Carnes (fig. 9), by an unknown artist, was one 
of the earliest East India navigators and made 
his mark in privateering during the 
Revolutionary War. He is shown appropriately 
holding a telescope in blue naval uniform, white 
waistcoat, and frilled shirtfront, with a seascape 
background, flanked by an American frigate on 
the left and a British frigate on the right. Capt. 
William B. Aiken (fig. 10), a Salem mariner, is 
depicted in oil, also by an unknown artist, in 
front of a shoreline background, perhaps 
contemplating his great schooner Velocity which 
he helped finance and send to sea during the 











9. Capt. John Carnes (1756-1796) by an unknown artist. Oil on 
canvas. 25%, x 32 in. (1,330). 


10. Capt. William B. Aiken (1814-1884) by an unknown artist. Oil 
on canvas. 27Y2 x 22 in. (100, 924a). 
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1850s. The portrait of the Salem shipmaster 
Benjamin Moses (fig. 11) is a rare signed 
example in oil of the work of the painter 
Benjamin Blyth, who is best known for his 
superb pastels of Massachusetts people during 


the Revolutionary era. Blyth also painted Mrs. 
Benjamin Moses (fig. 12), who, dressed in a 
low-cut gown with gold beads and a fashionable 
close-fitting cap, assumes a favorite pose, 


holding her ninth child, Betsey, in her lap. 





Ce 


JJ. Benjamin Moses (1737-1803) by Benjamin Blyth (bp. 
1746-1787). Oil on canvas, 1791. 37 x 27 in. (121,030). 


12. Sarah Carroll (Mrs. Benjamin) Moses (1738-1835) holding 
Daughter Betsey (b. 1780) by Benjamin Blyth (bp. 1746-1787). Oil 
on canvas, ¢. 1781. 37 x 27 in. (121,031). 
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13. Dr. Edward Augustus Holyoke (1728-1829) by Charles Osgood 
(1809-1890). Oil on canvas, 1829. 2542 x 21% in. (107, 948). 


14. Dr. Edward Augustus Holyoke (1728-1829) by James 
Frothingham (1786-1864). Oil on canvas, 1821. 57 x 44 in. (106, 818). 
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If you look under “Doctors” in our imaginary 
index, you will find Dr. Edward Augustus 
Holyoke and Dr. Benjamin Lynde Oliver as 
two who longest served the sick of Salem — the 
Institute has two portraits of each. Of Dr. 
Holyoke, the son of the ninth president of 
Harvard, there is a portrait (fig. 13) by Osgood 
and another (fig. 14) by Frothingham, the 
former showing the doctor in his great old age 
— over ninety. It is a wonderful portrait. he 
latter was financed by subscriptions received 
from Dr. Holyoke’s many friends. 

Holyoke was graduated from Harvard in 
1746, later was the first recipient of Harvard’s 
M.D. degree, and served as the first president 
of both the Massachusetts Medical Society and 
the Essex Historical Society. He practiced his 
profession from 1749 almost up to his death 
eighty years later; his medical diary reached 120 
volumes. So busy was he in his care and 
attention to the inhabitants of Salem that he 
never in his life traveled farther than fifty miles 
from Salem, and after his college years, he is 
said to have slept outside Salem only twice. He 
was a legend in his time, becoming the oldest 
living Harvard graduate and the only one to 
have lived to be one hundred years old. 
Although his frequent prescriptions for cold 
shower baths, considered unusual in his day, 
may make you shiver, you will be relieved to 
learn that he advised that those heated by 
exercise or the weather should never drink cold 
water without first having fortified themselves 
with a dram of rum or a glass or two of wine. 
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Dr. Benjamin Lynde Oliver (figs. 15 and 16) 
was also painted by both Osgood and 
Frothingham, in each instance late in life. Born 
in Boston in 1760, the son of Andrew Oliver, 
Jr., and his wife, Mary Lynde, he moved to 
Salem at an early age, and after medical studies 
with Dr. Holyoke, spent six years in practice at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, before returning to 
Salem to finish out his career. A gentleman of 
many talents, he was said to have pursued with 
equal facility the study of medicine, philosophy, 
the languages, and music. He possessed a great 
interest in scientific instruments and was 
undoubtedly conversant on a variety of 
scientific subjects with his peer members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


15. Dr. Benjamin Lynde Oliver (1760-1835) by Charles Osgood 
(1809-1890). Oil on canvas, c. 1830. 34 x 27% in. (120,859). 


16. Dr. Benjamin Lynde Oliver (1760-1835) by James 
Frothingham (1786-1864). Oil on canvas, c. 1830. 27% x 22 in. 
(127, 638). 
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Defying classification in the portrait 
collection is a curious three-faced view of 
Charles I of England (fig. 17), who was referred 
to a few generations ago in Church of England 
language as the “Blessed Martyr.” This picture 
has an interesting history. It is, to be sure, only 
a copy of the original portrait by Vandyke that 
hangs in Windsor Castle, but one might wonder 
how it came to be painted. The popular 
American portrait painter of the mid-nineteenth 
century, George P.A. Healy, first established his 
reputation in England and on the continent, 
and in the 1840s his work caught the fancy of 
the King of France, Louis Philippe, who 
commanded him (we, not being kings, would 
say commissioned him) to paint for the king’s 
collection a series of portraits of famous 
personages. Initially he wanted portraits of the 
first seven presidents of the United States and 
Henry Clay. Healy complied with his command 
by copying Stuart’s portraits of the first five 
presidents and then by painting John Quincy 
Adams, Jackson, and Clay from life. Today 
these portraits hang in the tiny Chateau de 
Blérancourt at Aisne, France, a small village 
about forty miles north of Paris, a charming 
place in the countryside to enter and find 
oneself surrounded by American history. Then 
the French king, having perhaps a sympathy for 
Charles I and his misfortunes (and also a sort of 
premonition), had Healy paint the canvas of 
King Charles, the Blessed Martyr — and it hung 
for a time in the Tuileries until the Revolution 
of 1848, when the place was sacked and part of 


the king’s portrait collection dispersed. Charles 
had lost his head, Louis lost only his crown. 
This painting was then purchased by Josiah 
Bradlee of Boston, the grandfather of Francis 
Bradlee, who in 1928 presented the picture to 
the Essex Institute. 


17. Three Faces of Charles I (1600-1649) by George PA. Healy 
(1813-1894) after original Anthony Vandyke (1599-1641). Oil on 
canvas. 34 x 40 in. (119, 502). 
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18. William Pynchon (1590-1662) by an unknown artist. Oil on Salem was a fertile field for diarists, those 


canvas, 105/529 72 729 w\(100, 912) whose daily records tell us so much about 
19. Samuel Sewall (1652-1730) by John Smibert (1688-1751). Oul seventeenth- and eighteenth-century life in 
on canvas. 30 x 25 in. (4,134). Salem, and the Institute is fortunate to have 


portraits of most of them. William Pynchon (fig. 
18), painted about 1657 by an unknown artist, is 
the earliest; then Samuel Sewall (fig. 19), the 
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chief justice, painted by Smibert; Benjamin 
Lynde (fig. 20), Sewall’s successor as chief 
justice, by Greenwood; the refugee Loyalist 
Samuel Curwen (fig. 21), whose journal the 
Institute published in 1972, is drawn in pastel 
by Blyth; and, Charles Osgood’s portrait (after 
James Frothingham) of the charming (if a little 
caustic) gossip, the Reverend William Bentley 
(fig. 22), which hangs in the Institute’s 
Crowninshield-Bentley house where much of 
Bentley’s diary was written. Bentley’s accounts 
of Salem, published by the Institute many years 
ago in four volumes, are invaluable for the 
scholar and for the curious and are the source 
of much of our knowledge of the personal and 
social life of the inhabitants of Salem at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 


20. Benjamin Lynde (1666-1745) by John Greenwood (1727-1792) 
after original by John Smibert (1688-1751). Oil on canvas, 1738. Oval, 
30x 25 in. (118, 239). Detail. 


21. Samuel Curwen (1715-1802) by Benjamin Blyth (bp. 
1746-1787). Pastel on canvas, 1772. 22 x 17 in. (4,134.7). 


22. The Reverend William Bentley (1759-1819) by Charles Osgood 
(1809-1890) after original by James Frothingham (1786-1864). Oil on 
canvas, 1828. 27x 22 in. (106,809). 
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23. Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) by Charles Osgood 
(1809-1890). Oil on canvas, 1840. 29% x 24% in. (121,459). 


24. Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) by Henry Inman 
(1801-1846). Oil on canvas, 1835. 7 x 6 in. (116,386). 


Osgood’s charming portrait of the young and 
handsome Nathaniel Hawthorne (fig. 23), 
customs officer, Salem author — who will not 
remember The Scarlet Letter and The House of 
Seven Gables? — and chronicler, needs little 
introduction to anyone visiting Salem. On 
purely aesthetic grounds, an 1835 portrait (fig. 
24) of Hawthorne, attributed to Henry Inman, 
is a good deal less charming than the Osgood, 
completed five years later, but it shows the 
prolific writer at a younger age than any other 
known painted likeness of him. 
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Another of Salem’s great figures — the 
eminent mathematician and astronomer 
Nathaniel Bowditch — appears in the Institute 
collection in an oil portrait (fig. 25) by Marcia 
Oakes Woodbury. This painting is based on the 
original by Osgood at the Peabody Museum of 
Salem and was commissioned for the 1893 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Salem-born 
and fascinated by the sea, Bowditch became 
world renowned in the field of navigation, and 
it is astounding that his work, The Practical 
Navigator, is still in print after many editions. 
Granted an L.L.D. degree by Harvard College 
in 1816, he declined professorships at several 
colleges, preferring to remain in Salem and 
Boston conducting scientific research and 
participating in the affairs of the many 
organizations blessed by his membership. 





25. Nathaniel Bowditch (1773-1838) by Marcia Oakes Woodbury 
(1865-1913) after original by Charles Osgood (1809-1890). Oil on 
canvas. 28 x 22 in. (107, 952). 


26. The Reverend Edward Barnard (1720-1774) by John Singleton 
Copley (1737-1815). Oil on canvas, c. 1770. 30 x 25 in. (106, 804). 
Detail. 
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Representing the clergy of Salem are 
portraits of the Reverend Edward Barnard (fig. 
26) by John Singleton Copley and one by John 
Rand of the Reverend John Prince (fig. 27). 
Barnard was the first pastor of the North 
Church in Salem and successfully mediated the 
affair at the North Bridge between the British 
officer Col. Leslie and the local populace in 
1775, thereby avoiding a dangerous conflict. 
Prince was pastor of the First Church of Salem 
from 1779 until his death fifty-six years later 
and also was an important early experimenter 
in the scientific fields. 

Also present is Henry Cheever Pratt’s portrait 
(fig. 28), of the Reverend Adoniram Judson, 
Jr., the first American missionary to Burma, 
who was joined with the portrait (fig. 29), 
attributed to Rembrandt Peale, of his lovely 
wife, Ann Hesseltine, when the Institute had 
the good fortune to purchase the latter painting 
in 1970. 

Another in this group is the portrait by 
Gilbert Stuart of the well-known and 


27. The Reverend John Prince (1751-1836) by John G. Rand 
(1801-1873). Oil on canvas, 1829. 36 x 28 in. (106, 803). 


28. The Reverend Adoniram Judson, Jr. (1788-1850) by Henry 
Cheever Pratt (1803-1880). Oil on canvas, c. 1845. 30 x 25 in. 
(131, 918). 


29. Anne Hasseltine Judson (1729-1826), attributed to Rembrandt 
Peale (1778-1860). Oil on canvas, 1823. 2842 x 23% in. (132, 466). 
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distinguished rabbi, Isaac Touro (fig. 30), who 
officiated at the opening of what is now known 
as the Touro Synagogue in Newport (the first 
Jewish temple to be erected in this country), 
designed and built by the architect of Boston’s 
King’s Chapel, Peter Harrison. This portrait, of 
course, is not a Salem portrait and it is not 
known how it came to the Institute, but it is a 
Stuart portrait of a prominent and interesting 
eighteenth-century character. 

Salem had its own native architect, Samuel 
McIntire, whose houses grace so many of the 
city’s streets. His small portrait (fig. 31), 
attributed to Benjamin Blyth, brings to mind 
many of the McIntire houses that are today 
seen by visitors to Salem — the Gardner- 
Pingree, the Assembly, the Peirce-Nichols, the 
Cook-Oliver, the Hodges, and the Woodbridge, 
and others — and of course MclIntire’s carved 
wooden eagles so coveted by collectors. 


30. Rabbi Isaac Touro (1737-1783) by Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828). 
Pastel on canvas, 1767. 15% x 13% in. (£12,370). 


31. Samuel McIntire (1757-1811) attributed to Benjamin Blyth 
(bp. 1746-1787). Pastel on paper, before 1786. 14 x 9% (123,420). 
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Two other Essex County worthies whose 
portraits (both painted by foreign artists) hang 
in the Institute collection are George Peabody, 
the extraordinarily successful merchant and 
America’s first great philanthropist, and 
Frederick Townsend Ward, the free-lance soldier 
and adventurer, and the resourceful leader of 
the “Ever Victorious Army” during the Tai-Ping 
rebellion in China. A large canvas set inside a 
ponderous but impressive gold-gilt frame, the 
Peabody portrait (fig. 32) was one of several 
painted by the German artist A. Bertram Schell 
for Mr. Peabody’s relatives and for friends, and 
each bears a different inscription of dedication 
on an envelope held in his left hand. Who could 
fail to be impressed by Peabody’s marvelous 
benefactions to Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
to Kenyon, Harvard, and Yale colleges, his gift 
to establish the Peabody Academy of Science in 
Salem, and his donations to establish proper 
housing for the London poor. His good works 
were recognized with honors from the U.S. 
Congress and Queen Victoria. 





32. George Peabody (1795-1869) by A. Bertram Schell. Oil on 
canvas, 1869. 56 x 41 in. (103, 457). 





The smaller portrait of young Ward (fig. 33), 
accommodated in a carved teakwood frame, 
was completed with much sensitivity by an 
unknown Chinese artist. During his brief life in 
China (he was killed in battle at age thirty), he 
embraced Chinese culture, marrying a young 
Chinese woman. China awarded him the highest 
posthumous honors, and he was interred at 
Sung Kiang in a temple whose Chinese 
inscription has been translated to read: 


A wonderful hero from beyond the seas, the fame of 
whose deserving loyalty reaches round the world, has 
sprinkled China with his azure blood. 


Another portrait by John Smibert, painted in 
1731 before that of William Pepperrell, is one of 
Margaret Mitchell Sewall (fig. 34), the widow 
of Major Stephen Sewall. She is shown in her 
widow’s weeds, the standard attire for widows in 
the eighteenth century, and in her face can 
perhaps be detected the cares and worries of 
having borne seventeen children, though most 
of them attained positions of trust and 
prominence. In the garden at the rear of her 
house in Salem stood an old fort, built by 
Salem’s early settlers as a protection against not 
only Indians but wild beasts. 








33. Frederick Townsend Ward (1831-1862) by an unknown Chinese 
artist. Oil on canvas, c. 1862. 15% x 12% in. (116, 731). 


34. Margaret Mitchell Sewall (1664-1735/6) by John Smibert 
(1688-1751). Oil on canvas. 36 x 30 in. (4,134.5). 
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Among Osgood’s many portraits appears one 
of Harriet Martineau (fig. 35), painted while 
she was visiting Stephen C. Phillips in Salem in 
1836. She was born in England in 1802, but 
made her reputation in this country by 
recording her observations of America after a 
two-year visit in 1834-1835. Her most popular 
publication was Society in America. Despite her 
controversial association with Catherine Maria 
Sedgwick, Miss Martineau was a perceptive 
viewer of her American cousins, and from her 
we learn much not otherwise discoverable. Her 
likeness is that of a competent if not wholly 
merciful critic. 

Among the many women represented in the 
Institute’s collection is Nancy Blood Story of 
Hollis, New Hampshire, who married John 
Story, a Lynn mariner, and lived in Essex 
County until her death in 1839. Her oil portrait 
(fig. 36), by an unidentified artist, shows her as 
a seated figure, nearly full face, dressed in a 
lace bonnet with pink ribbons and a large lace 
collar. This simple but charming painting 
possesses a folk art quality which distinguishes 
it markedly from the Institute’s more 
sophisticated and formal portraits. 
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35. Harriet Martineau (1802-1876) by Charles Osgood 
(1809-1890). Oil on canvas, 1836. 36 x 29 in. (106, 810). 


36. Nancy Blood Story (1790-1839) by an unknown artist. Oil on 
canvas. 30 x 25 in. (103, 818). 
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A charming piece of family history appears 
in the group portrait of the Forrester children 
(fig. 37), four of whom are shown watching 
over their baby brother as he lies asleep. Their 
aggregate age when the portrait was painted in 
1819 by James Frothingham was sixteen years, 
but they lived for a total of 266 years. Nearby 
can be seen a portrait of the children’s mother, 
Charlotte (Story) Forrester (fig. 38), supposedly 
painted by Gilbert Stuart about 1825, when she 
was about thirty-seven years of age. This is 
believed to be one of Stuart’s many unfinished 
portraits, he having died with only the head 
completed. By tradition the painting was 
completed by Stuart’s daughter Jane, which is 
not unlikely. It has recently been conjectured, 
however, that James Frothingham, the painter 
of other Forresters, may have been the artist. 
There is no doubt the picture is by two different 
hands. The head is graceful and lovely, but 
seems uncomfortably attached to the rather 
large and indefinitely shaped body. The 
painting came to the Institute from a 
descendant of the subject. 








37. The Children of John and Charlotte (Story) Forrester //. to 
r., Rachael (1817-1891), Charlotte (1811-1873), John (1814-1841), 
George (1815-1872), and baby Charles (1818-1864)] by James 
Frothingham (1786-1864). Oil on canvas, 1822. 35 x 45 in. (height 
precedes width) (102, 738). 


38. Charlotte (Story) Forrester (1788-1867), head by Gilbert Stuart 
(1775-1828), remainder by Jane Stuart (1812-1888). Oil on wood 
panel, c. 1825, etc. 27x 22 in. (103,354). 
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Readily recognizable is John Trumbull’s fine 
portrait of Alexander Hamilton (fig. 39). 
‘Trumbull painted two different likenesses of 
Hamilton, one from life and then a later 
posthumous one taken from Ceracchi’s marble 
bust, the one that is reproduced on the 
American ten-dollar bill. He then painted many 
replicas of each. The Institute’s portrait is a 
replica of the first likeness, taken from life, and 
was painted for John Jay, then the first chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at Philadelphia in 1792. This was twelve 
years before that ill-fated dawn of 11 July 1804, 
when Aaron Burr in the early hours of the day, 
accompanied by his friend and biographer, 
Matthew Livingston Davis, rowed across the 
Hudson River to the Weehawken shore, there to 
deliver, as it eventuated, a mortal wound to 
Hamilton. But this portrait shows Hamilton in 
his prime with no foreboding of the future. 


39. Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) by John Trumbull 
(1756-1843). Oil on canvas, after 1792. 30 x 24 in. (106,821). 
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40. John Leverett (bp. 1616-1679) by an unknown artist (said to be 


Sir Peter Lely). Oil on canvas. 43% x 35 in. (106, 819). 


41. William Dummer (1677-1761) attributed to the Lely-Kneller 
school, possibly Sir Godfrey Kneller (1746-1823). Oul on canvas, 
G. 1716. F972 20 tn. (131,967): 
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The portraits of numerous other statesmen 
are present in the Institute’s collection; four of 
these are particularly noteworthy. John Leverett 
(fig. 40), military leader and the governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony from 1673 to 1679, 
was painted standing in a brown uniform with 
buckled belt, ornamental sword, white collar 
and cuffs by an unknown artist (said to be Sir 
Peter Lely). A later governor, William Dummer 
(fig. 41), is believed to have been painted by a 
member of the Lely-Kneller school of artists 
(perhaps Sir Godfrey Kneller himself) when he 
was in England just before returning to assume 
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office in 1716. Joseph Badger’s three-quarter- 
length oil likeness (fig. 42) of Thomas Cushing, 
a Boston merchant and speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives until 
his death in 1746, is somewhat stiff and archaic, 
but a fine example of the artist’s style. In 
contrast to these handsome formal portraits is 
one relatively plain one by an unknown artist of 
Col. David Mason (fig. 43), a distinguished 
American officer of the Revolution, lecturer on 
electricity, and early in life himself a student of 
portraiture in the studio of John Greenwood. 
The portrait of Boston broker and public 
servant John Woodbridge Fenno (fig. 44) is one 
of several fine works at the Institute by the 
accomplished portrait painter Chester Harding, 
a pupil of Stuart’s. 


42. Thomas Cushing (c. 1693/4-1746) by Joseph Badger 
(1708-1765). Oil on canvas, c. 1745. 49 x 39% in. (106, 814). 


43. David Mason (1726-1794) by an unknown artist. Oil on canvas. 
24 x 29 in. (130,763). Detail. 


44. John Woodbridge Fenno (1792-1859) by Chester Harding 
(1792-1866). Oil on canvas, 1834. 30 x 24% in. (129,170). Detail. 
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A typical portrait (fig. 45) of the eighteenth 
century is that by John Greenwood in about 
1750 of young Abigail Gerrish, born in 1743, 
standing beside her grandmother Abigail Flint 
Gerrish, aged about seventy. The child 
resembles a doll, but there is no mistaking the 
firm authority shown in her grandmother's face 
and grasp of the child’s arm. Greenwood also 
painted the little child’s father, Benjamin 
Gerrish (fig. 46), stylishly dressed in silks and 
satins, with a cane under one arm, perhaps 
evoking the displeasure shown in his mother’s 
face. The family group is completed by a third 
Greenwood portrait, this one of Benjamin’s wife 
Margaret (Cabot) Gerrish (fig. 47), caught in 
the pose and style of so many popular British 
portraits of the day and with the then- 
fashionable bare bosom which the widow 
Gerrish (fig. 45) had so consciously concealed. 
The generation gap seen through the artist’s 
eyes is obvious. 


45, Abigail Gerrish (/743- ? ) and her Grandmother Abigail 
Flint Holloway-Gerrish (168?-1750) by John Greenwood 
(1727-1792). Oil on canvas, c. 1750. 2842 x 27% in. (105, 416). 


46. Benjamin Gerrish (1714-1752) by John Greenwood (1727-1792). 
Oil on canvas, before 1752. 36 x 28 in. (105, 414). 


47. Margaret (Cabot) Gerrish (1713-1789) by John Greenwood 
(1727-1792). Oil on canvas. 36 x 28 in. (105, 415). 
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When we turn to “Judges” in our imaginary 
index, many names appear. The earliest is 
Chief Justice Samuel Sewall whose portrait (fig. 
19) showing him as an old man with a round 
black cap covering his white locks, is believed to 
have been painted by Smibert, who in fact 
records in his Notebook painting two portraits of 
the judge. It is a splendid portrait of one of our 
earliest judges. Sewall was a seventeenth- 
century man, of the class of 1671 at Harvard, 
and it was he who presided over the witchcraft 
trials in Salem, but we must think twice before 
we condemn him for that. He, like many 
others, was a creature and victim of his time. 
To his credit, he was the first person who 
possessed the character and courage to repent, 
desiring, as he said in public, to take the blame 
and shame of it, asking pardon of men and 
especially desiring prayers that God, who has 
an unlimited authority, would pardon that sin. 
It was this likeness of Sewall that prompted the 
poet John Greenleaf Whittier to write a long 
poem on the old judge concluding with the 
quatrain: 


Stately and slow, with thoughtful air, 
Fits black cap hiding his whitened haty, 
Walks the Judge of the great assize, 
Samuel Sewall the good and wise. 








48. Benjamin Lynde (1666-1745) attributed to the Pollard Limner. 
Oil on canvas, cc. 1730. 29% x 24% in. (134, 212). 


49. Joseph Story (1779-1845) by Charles Osgood (1809-1890). Oil 
on canvas, 1837. 30 x 25 in. (107, 483). 
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Sewall’s successor as chief justice, Benjamin 
Lynde, appears in the Institute’s collection in 
two examples, one (fig. 48) attributed to the so- 
called “Pollard Limner,” showing him in the old 
style British wig, and the other (fig. 20), 
Greenwood’s version of a portrait of Lynde by 
Smibert. Lynde died in 1745 and was succeeded 
as chief justice by his son, Benjamin Lynde, Jr., 
who was one of the three judges who presided 
at the Boston Massacre trial. Entering another 
century, we find a portrait (fig. 49) of Joseph 
Story, associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, painted by Charles Osgood 
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in about 1837, and a charming silhouette of him 
(fig. 50) cut by the French silhouettist Auguste 
Edouart in 1842. Story appears at the height of 
his judicial career, active in the Supreme Court 
and a close friend of the Chief Justice John 
Marshall. Story’s son, the gifted sculptor and 
author, William Wetmore Story, is preserved in 
the collection in a portrait (fig. 51) from the 
brush of G.P.A. Healy, who had produced so 
many likenesses of presidents, both from life 
and by copying. Among Story’s many familiar 
sculptures is the figure of his father erected in 
Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, and statues 
of Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, and John 
Marshall. 


50. Joseph Story (1779-1845), silhouette cut by Auguste Edouart 
(1789-1861). Black paper with penciled details mounted on lithographed 
background, 1842. 11% x 5% in. (103,366). 


51. William Wetmore Story (1819-1895) by George PA. Healy 
(1813-1894). Oil on canvas. 22% x 17% in. (126,502). 
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Of the many artists from Essex County’s 
past, two others are represented in the Institute 
collection. James Harvey Young’s self-portrait 
(fig. 52) is unquestionably that of an artist; his 
profession is readily identified by the palette 
and brushes which he holds in his left hand. 
Born in Salem, most of his active career was 
spent at his Boston studio. It is a rare 
occurrence when one artist does a portrait of 
another, but the Institute is most fortunate to 
own just such an example. In the early 
twentieth century, the famous portrait painter 
and etcher of wildlife, Frank W. Benson of 
Marblehead, painted a sympathetic portrayal 
(fig. 53) of his jaunty friend and fellow 
professional, Philip Little of Salem. Little, 
noted for his highly impressionistic New 
England landscapes and seascapes, was a 
distinguished fixture as a long-time resident of 
Chestnut Street. 


52. James Harvey Young (1830-1918), self-portrait. Oil on canvas, 
1893. 26 x 21 in. (106, 655). 


53. Philip Little (1857-1942) by Frank W. Benson (1862-1951). Oil 
on canvas, 1906. 30 x 25 in. (134, 213). 
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The Institute, like almost every other 
substantial museum or historical society in New 
England, has its portrait of the great senator 
from Massachusetts, surely the finest orator of 
his or indeed any other day, Daniel Webster 
(fig. 54) — the “God-like Daniel” they called 
him, whose eye was as black as death and 
whose look was like a lion’s, and who Sydney 
Smith said was a cathedral in himself. This 
portrait was painted by Jane Stuart after the 
original by her father. Perhaps Webster’s most 
famous and familiar words are his peroration to 
his great debate with Hayne on a matter 
containing a thrust to the Constitution and the 
very Union itself: 


When my eyes shall be turned, he said in part, to 


behold for the last time the sun in heaven, may their 
54. Daniel Webster (1782-1852) by Jane Stuart (1812-1888) after 


original by Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828). Oil on canvas, c. 1832 last feeble and lingering glance see it shining on that 
35 x 29 in. (1,934a). glorious ensign of the Republic, flying in its original 


lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, not a single star 
obscured, bearing for its motto, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds 
as they float over the sea, and over the land, and in 
every wind under the whole heavens, that sentiment 
dear to every true American Heart, Liberty and Union, 
Now and Forever, One and Inseparable. 





Many stirring words, thoughts, and deeds 
have emanated from the distinguished and 
interesting personages whose portraits grace the 
walls of the Essex Institute museum galleries 
and historic house properties. Valuable 
historical documents as well as works of art, 
these portraits cannot fail to enlighten, 
entertain, and touch the appreciative senses of 
the viewer. Through such likenesses, we may 
enhance our knowledge of biography and 
broaden our perspective of history and life. 
Portraits, whatever the medium or the quality 
of execution, indeed serve as illuminating 
windows on the past. 
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Benjamin Blyth 

EGS Leave toinform the ee that he 
has opened a Room for the Perfor- 
mance of Limning in Crayons, at the toute 
occupied by his Father, in the great Street 
leading towards Mierbleee where Speci- 
mens of his Performance may befeen. All 
Perfons who pleafe to favour him with their 
Employ, may depend upon having good 
Likeneffes, and being immediatcly waited 
on, by applying to their Humble Servant, 
Benjamin Blyth, 
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